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THE CENTURY OF PROGRESS EXHIBITION OF THE FINE ARTS® 


HEN the “Century of Progress” 

Exposition opens its doors on June 

1, 1933, the public will not only be 
invited to see a marvelous summary of 
science and industry; it will also have the 
privilege of enjoying at The Art Institute 
of Chicago the greatest loan exhibition yet 
assembled in America. The Art Institute 
has been declared the official Fine Arts De- 
partment of the World’s Fair, and, by spe- 
cial arrangement, no art exhibition will be 
held on the grounds. Because of its per- 
manent building and museum organization, 
the Institute is particularly fitted to show 
a magnificent group of works borrowed 
from private collectors and museums in 
the United States who, in most cases, would 
not otherwise consider lending their im- 


portant possessions. 


THEME OF THE EXHIBITION 


The theme of the World’s Fair, “A 
Century of Progress,” is also the theme of 
the Exhibition of the Fine Arts. It has 
been broadly interpreted here to mean, not 
only a showing of famous and character- 
istic works of the last hundred years, but 
a “century of progress” in American col- 
lecting. One of its chief aims is to show 
the change that has come over American 
picture acquisitions; a hundred years ago, 
very few great paintings were on this side 
of the ocean; today our private collections 
and museums contain treasures of amazing 
importance. Since 1833, magnificent works 
by Fra Angelico, Botticelli, Velasquez, El 
Greco, Holbein, Titian, Raphael, Rem- 
brandt, Hals, and Boucher (to mention 
only a few names)- have found their way 
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into American hands. Naturally the In.) 
stitute will continue to display its ow! 
greatest pictures, uniting them with loans! 
drawn from all over the United States | 
Some twenty-five museums and over two! 
hundred private collectors are generoush 
co-operating in this great enterprise. 

In addition to “the progress in America 
collecting,” a parallel may be found in a 
extensive exhibition of painting of the las} 
one hundred years. This will be largely} 
French and American. The Institute if 
famous throughout the world for its almos| 
unique survey of great French masters of 
the nineteenth and early twentieth cen! 
turies. There will be arranged a paralld) 
survey of American artists of the samf 
period in a series of galleries. Contem-§ 
porary developments in painting will mak “RA 
up another section ¢ f the exhibition. Here 
a brief international survey, with specia 
stress on French and German artists of 
the present day, and a large and represents} 
tive group of Americans, including some 
of the most important Chicago painter 
will give the visitor a clear idea of just 
what is happening in art at this moment 
The painting division will conclude with 
a gallery given over to abstract art; im 
portant international examples from such 
movements as Cubism, Constructivism 
and Super Realism will present a lively 
account of this original development of our? 
own century. t 











ARRANGEMENT OF GALLERIES 


All the galleries on the second floor of 
the Art Institute building will be rej 
arranged so that the visitor may follow) 
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“RAPE OF DEIANIRA” BY ANTONIO POLLAIUOLO (FLORENTINE, 1432-1498). LENT BY YALE UNIVER- 
SITY, SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS (JARVES COLLECTION) 


“ADORATION OF THE MAGI” BY LUCAS VAN LEYDEN, (DUTCH, 1494-1533) OWNED BY THE ART 
INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO (THE MR. AND MRS. MARTIN A. RYERSON COLLECTION ) 
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chronologically, the sequence of art history. 
Thus the exhibition will present an oppor- 
tunity, unrivaled in practically any mu- 
seum, to trace a single development down 
the course of several hundred years. Most 
galleries in Europe stress one period or 
stop at a certain date; to pursue the story 
further one has to visit another museum. 
The Art Institute, from June 1 to Novem- 
ber 1, will be transformed into a “minia- 
ture history of art,” where influences and 
trends, both historic and aesthetic, may be 
studied. One of the most certain results 
of this proximity of the old and new will 
be to make them seem less incompatible. 
The visitor who walks quickly from the 
gallery where the Rembrandts are displayed 
to the gallery where van Gogh’s master- 
pieces are being shown will undoubtedly 
grasp the intimate connection between these 


two artists, separated though they are 
by over two hundred years. This con- 
tinuance of tradition (despite different 


techniques) will be made more apparent 
by the choice of both old master and mod- 
ern examples. In every case the attempt 
has been made to exhibit pictures of strik- 
ing artistic quality rather than those of 
documentary or historical importance. For 
that reason certain artists are not repre- 
sented at all; either no works by them of 
sufficient interest exist in America, or else 
such works were not available for exhi- 
bition. 
Att Loans AMERICAN 

The emphasis is entirely on the American 
collector, stressing both the American pri- 
vate and public collections. With the ex- 
ception of Whistler’s famous and dignified 
“Portrait of His Mother” (lent by The 
Louvre Museum, Paris, through The 
Museum of Modern Art, New York), 
all exhibits will be assembled from the 
United States. 


PRIMITIVES IN THE EXHIBITION 


The appreciation of European “primi- 
tive” painting (that is, largely works done 
before 1500 A.D.) practically began in the 
nineteenth century. At the present not 





only the Italian primitives, which we 
the first to be acclaimed, but also simi; 
works from Germany, France, Flander 
Holland and Spain are greatly in fay 
The exhibition will give an opportuni; 
to study fascinating medieval exampk 
through five galleries devoted specifical 


r 
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to them. A room devoted to German a 


French primitives will start the story. 

contains among others such masterpiec 
as Holbein’s “Portrait of Catherine Ho 
ard,” lent by the Toledo Museum of A; 


(Edward Drummond Libbey Collection§ 
the Jean Clouet “Charlotte of Frane§ 
from the collection of Max Epstein, Chi 


cago; two portraits by Francois Clow 


(one from Lillian S. Timken, Ne 
York) and a remarkable small head } 
Corneille de Lyon (lent anonymously 


The seven great panels from the Amier 
School (Ryerson Collection) and the Cr 
nachs in the Worcester Collection, as we 
as other examples of equal interest w 
complete the group. 

In the field of Flemish and Dutch prin 
itives there is hardly an artist of mer 
who is not represented by an outstandisl 
work. The Ryerson Collection is esps 
cially rich in this field; two Rogier van d 
Weydens, an exquisite Memling “Md 
donna,” a Gerard David of first quali 
and a unique Lucas van Leyden make 4 
excellent beginning. To these will 
added such works as a brilliant Cornelis 
van Oostsanen (anonymous loan), and 
“St. Jerome” by Petrus Christus (Detr 
Institute of Arts). 

Four galleries of Italian painting w 
carry on the historical survey. The t 
earliest panels are from the dugento w 
both from the collection of the late M 
Ryerson. From the private collection 
Mrs. Martin A. Ryerson comes the beai 
tiful Segna, “Madonna and Saints.” &: 
setta’s fairy-tale, “Procession of the Mag 
is lent by Maitland F. Griggs (New Yori 
who is also sending a remarkable “Cru 
fixion” now attributed to Masolif 
Giovanni Bellini will be represented by 
“Madonna” from the Mr. and M 
Charles H. Worcester Collection ; his rat 
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“MADONNA AND CHILD” BY HANS MEMLING (FLEMISH C. 1430-1494). OWNED BY THE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO (THE MR. AND MRS. MARTIN A. RYERSON COLLECTION ) 
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“ANNUNCIATION” BY THE MASTER DE MOU- 
LINS,”’ FRENCH, FIFTEENTH CENTURY. THE MR. 
AND MRS. MARTIN A. RYERSON COLLECTION. 


brother, Gentile, by an extraordinary paint- 
ing of two Oriental Heads (lent by Mr. 
and Mrs. Worcester). 

Botticelli will be remarkably 
From Max Epstein 
“Madonna and Child,” a large early work 
which has frequently been compared with 
the Chigi composition, and a spirited “Ad- 
oration with Angels” in his later style. A 
portrait of a young man, one of the group 
often supposed to mirror Botticelli’s own 
features, is lent by E. and A. Milch, New 
York City. Wildenstein and Co. are send- 
ing a beautiful and touching “Nativity.” 
From the Jarves Collection (Yale Uni- 
versity) come the brilliant Pollaiuolo, 
“Rape of Deianira,” the Bernardo Daddi, 
“Vision of St. Dominic” and the Piero di 
Cosimo, “Lady with Rabbit.” 

Among the Spanish primitives will be 
the famous Ayala altarpiece (dated 1396 
and owned by the Institute, Charles Deer- 
ing Collection) and the much-reproduced 
“St. George and the Dragon,” by the 


well 


shown. come the 





Master of the St. Georges who receives hi 


name from this very painting. 
BRILLIANT SHOWING OF SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY ITALY 


High in esteem, along with the prin 
itives, is sixteenth century painting, whic 


will here be superbly represented, espe. 


cially in the case of the great master 
of Venice. 
have called the superlative artist of al 
time, will be represented by no less tha 
three great compositions. From Duvee 
Brothers, New York, comes the wonderfu 
“Venus and the Lute Player,” 
to be among Titian’s most inspired ren 
derings of the feminine nude. 
only two or three years ago in an Englis 
private collection, it will 


concede 


Discovere 


public showing here. Another figure piece 
the “Danae,” one of the best of the ver 
sions of this favorite subject (lent anony 
mously), will hang in the same gallery wit 
“The Adoration of the Magi,” 
Arthur Sachs of New York. Also fron 
Mr. Sachs’ collection is the beautifu 
“Christ Walking on the Waves,” by Tir 
toretto, a work which reveals the maste 
at his best; Tintoretto will be furthe 
shown in the “Portrait of Alessandro Far 
nese” (Museum of Fine Arts, Boston), an 
a “Madonna” (Cleveland Museum 
Art), as well as in canvases from the Ir 


lent | 


stitute’s own collection. Veronese—thir 
of the great Venetian triumvirate—wi 
dominate one wall with his glowing con 
position “Rest on the Flight into Egypt 
a painting until recently in the Munic 
Pinakothek, and today the property 

The John and Mabel Ringling Museun 


Sarasota, Florida. 


BAROQUE AND Rococo ITALIAN PAINTIN 


One of the unusual features of the e 
hibit is a gallery dedicated to a group « 
later Italian examples: Tiepolo, Guard 
Canaletto, Mola, Piazzett 
among them. This emphasis on seven 
teenth and eighteenth century painting | 
indicative of the awakened interest in thes 
neglected fields. 


Magnasco, 


Titian, whom certain critic 


have its firs 
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DutcH SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


The great Dutch masters of the period 
of Rembrandt will be displayed in one large 
gallery. Van Dyck’s dignified portrait of 
“Polixena Spinola,” dating from his Geno- 
ese days, is lent by Samuel H. Kress of 
New York. The spirited “Head of a 
Man,” by Rubens (lent anonymously) 
and a brilliant sketch, “Samson and Deli- 
lah” (owned by the Institute), will show 
this master in his essence. Amplifying the 
Institute Rembrandts, the superb “Aris- 
totle”’ (lent by Duveen Brothers) illus- 
trates one of the world’s most magnificent 
artists in his profoundest mood. Wher- 
ever this famous canvas has been displayed 
it has aroused tremendous enthusiasm. 
The landscape painters (such as Hobbenia, 
Ruisdael), the Dutch masters of genre 
(such as Jan Steen, Ochtervelt, van Ostade, 
Terborch, etc.) show how much Holland 
contributed in this century. From the City 
Art Museum, St. Louis, comes a remark- 
able “Skittle Players” by Pieter de Hooch. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art is lend- 
ing the masterpiece of Brouwer, “The 
Smokers.” 

SPANISH PAINTING 


Many of the great collections of Europe 
(outside of Spain) have a meager repre- 
sentation of important Spanish artists. One 
of the aims of this exhibit is to make 
Spanish painting better known to the Amer- 
ican public. The Institute has long been 
fortunate in being able to show the col- 
lection of the late Charles Deering, and 
in the present case, certain of the Deer- 
ing pictures will be borrowed from Mr. 
Deering’s daughters, Mrs. Richard Ely 
Danielson of Boston and Mrs. Chauncey 
McCormick of Chicago. 

Ten paintings by El Greco are particu- 
larly appropriate, for, in certain ways, this 
great artist is the discovery of our own 
day. As late as 1905, the year in which 
the Institute acquired “The Assumption 
of the Virgin” (1577), El Greco’s name 
was scarcely known; today he is rightly 
ranked with Titian, Rembrandt and Velas- 
quez as one of the supreme artists of 





“CATHERINE HOWARD” BY HANS HOLBEIN THE 
YOUNGER (GERMAN 1497-1543). LENT BY THE 
TOLEDO MUSEUM (EDWARD DRUMMOND LIBBEY 
COLLECTION ) 
western painting. The present group of 
his work—surely the largest showing of 
important works by him yet attempted in 
America—gives the public an opportunity 
to study him as he may be studied nowhere 
else save in Madrid or Toledo. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art is lending 
the two paintings until recently in the 
collection of Mrs. H. O. Havemeyer. 
These are, the “Portrait of Cardinal 
Guevara,” and the marvelous “View of 
Toledo,” the latter of which has been 
called “our first and greatest landscape.” 
Velasquez will be revealed through the 
early “St. John” (lent by Mrs. R. E. 
Danielson), the “Man with a Wine Glass” 
(Toledo Museum, Edward Drummond 
Libbey Collection), and the “Isabella” 
(Max Epstein). Goya may be seen in 
a number of examples; the wonderful series 
of the “Capture of the Bandit by the 
Monk” (Ryerson Collection) will be 
matched with the “Boy on a Ram,” (an 
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“VIEW OF TOLEDO” BY EL GRECO, (SPANISH, 1541-1614). 


OF ART, 


early tapestry cartoon lent by Mrs. 
Chauncey McCormick). The exciting 
“Bull Fight” from the collection of Arthur 
Sachs of New York is one of Goya’s im- 
portant canvases dealing with the national 
spectacle. Morales, Zurbaran, Mazo, 
Ribera and other Spanish masters will be 
seen in typical examples. 
ENGLAND: THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
In the eighteenth century, English por- 








METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


LENT BY THE 


NEW YORK 


traitists set the style for the rest of Europe 
Gainsborough’s “Queen Charlotte” (len 
by Jules S$. Bache, New York) shows hov 
became; “The Land 
(Duveen Brothers 


sensitive their art 
scape with a Bridge” 


is not only a triumphant statement of the 


rococo point of view, but it shows tl 
Gainsborough who was to have so great a! 
influence on later art. 








(One may compar 
the Constable, “Stoke-by-Nayland,” ownet} 
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by the Institute in the same gallery.) 
Reynolds, who portrayed great ladies with 
elegance and ease, has a typical subject 
in “The Honorable Mrs. Watson” (lent 
by Arthur J. Secor through the Toledo 
Museum of Art). Raeburn, the Scotch 
member of the school who saw and re- 
corded with admirable clarity the person- 
alities of his day, will be seen in several 
portraits; the “Johnstone Group,” lent 
from the collection of Robert W. Schuette, 
New York, is a brilliant example of his 
art. Romney, Lawrence, Turner and Bon- 
ington are some of the other contempo- 
raries found in this gallery. 


SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY FRANCE 

Poussin and Claude and the Le Nains 
stand for the seventeenth century. From 
the Smith College Museum of Art comes 
one of Claude’s classical landscapes, 
touched with the poetic envelopment of 
light that he loved. Poussin’s more austere 
“St. John on Patmos” (owned by the In- 
stitute) is a pendant to the famous Land- 
scape with St. Matthew in the Kaiser- 
Friedrich Museum, Berlin. The next 
century reveals French painting in all the 
gaiety of the rococo. Two Fragonards 
(one of them a “Rest on the Flight into 
Egypt,” lent anonymously and never be- 
fore exhibited in America), two excellent 
Paters, (one lent by Lillian S. Timken, the 
other by Edward J. Berwind), a Chardin, 
“The Industrious Mother” (lent anony- 
mously), a charming Lancret, an unusual 
“Nymph” by Boucher—there is hardly a 
leading name of the century who goes un- 
represented by a splendid picture. The 
David “Mme. de Richemond and her Son” 
(lent by Mr. Berwind) and the Ingres, 
“Mile. Gonin” (from the Taft Collection, 
Cincinnati) are not only beautiful and rare 
examples, they lead directly on to the next 
section, “A Century of Progress in Paint- 


ing. 


Pre-I MPRESSIONISTS 


The large gallery devoted to painting in 
France before the Impressionists gives an 
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admirable summary of the first half of the 
century. Delacroix will not only be seen 
in the Institute examples; from Albert 
Gallatin comes one of his wall decorations, 
“Spring,” in which this great Romanticist 
challenges Rubens and Veronese on their 
own ground. Corot, the artist who had 
the strange fate of being admired by his 
contemporaries for the wrong thing, will 
show the breadth of his vision by such 
works “View from Volterra” (lent 
from The Chester Dale Collection, New 
York), the “Jumieges” (Smith College 
Museum of Art), and the great figure piece 
owned by the Institute, “Interrupted Read- 
ing.” Millet and the Barbizon School will 
be included in the same room, as well as 
two other “giants” of the century, Courbet 
and Daumier. To illustrate the first, the 
large “Toilette of a Bride” (Smith Col- 
lege Museum of Art), which Roger Fry, 
the English critic, has called “the greatest 
Courbet in the world,” has been borrowed ; 
“The Uprising” (Phillips Memorial Gal- 
lery, Washington, D. C.) and “The Drink- 
ers” (Adolph Lewisohn Collection, New 
York) will present Daumier in other moods 
than the Institute’s examples. 


as 


IMPRESSIONISM IN FRANCE 


There seems scarcely any reason to doubt 
that the survey of painting in France, be- 
ginning with Monet and coming down the 
rest of the century, will be one of the great 
events of the exhibition. Not only is the 
Institute famous for its own pictures of 
this period, private collectors have been 
unusually generous in lending major can- 
vases. In order that the public may study 
these masters in some detail, a special series 
of rooms has been arranged to throw into 
relief the culminating figures. The first 
of these will be given to Monet and Degas. 
Twelve examples of the former are in- 
cluded, eleven of them from the Institute. 
These begin with the brilliant “Argenteuil” 
of 1868 and show Monet in almost every 
mood. Two remarkable still-life compo- 
sitions (one of them from the Ryerson Col- 
lection, the other lent by Mr. and Mrs. 
Potter Palmer of Chicago) show him 
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recording in a masterly way the appear- 
ance of objects in transforming light. 

The paintings by Degas belonging to the 
Institute make the nucleus for the Degas 
group. Chief among them is the wonder- 
ful and sympathetic portrait, “Uncle and 
Niece,” the recent legacy of Mrs. L. L. 
Coburn. The race-course—always a fertile 
subject for the painter—will be represented 
by such masterpieces as the “Carriage at 
the Races” (lent by the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts) and the “Jockeys” from the col- 
lection of the late Miss Lizzie Bliss. 
Howard J. Sachs, of New York, is send- 
ing his brilliantly designed “Laundresses,” 
a composition which shows Degas as the 
sharp and sensitive observer of daily life. 
The stage and ballet dancers will be shown 
by the pastel in the Potter Palmer Collec- 
tion, by the “Mlle. Fiocri in the ‘Ballet of 
La Source’” (lent by The Brooklyn Mu- 
seum), and by two exquisite arrangements, 
lent, respectively, by Mr. and Mrs. Chaun- 
cey McCormick and Mr. and Mrs. Potter 
Palmer. Paintings like the “Milliner’s 
Shop” (the gift of Mrs. L. L. Coburn) 
and the “Woman in the Red Hat,” lent by 
Mr. Joseph Winterbotham of Burlington, 
Vermont, illustrate other sides of the 
painter’s genius. 


One-Man EXHIBITION FOR CEZANNE 


The only one-man room in the exhibition 
is given to the work of Paul Cézanne, 
frequently called “the greatest painter of 
the century” and even today, some twenty- 
five years after his death, a most potent 
force in creative art. As a still-life painter 
Cézanne had no rivals Rembrandt 
and Chardin. The exhibition will include 
the early “Still Life with a Clock” (lent 
by Wildenstein and Co.) which shows the 
artist under the spell of Manet; the 
“Basket of Apples” in the Birch-Bartlett 
Collection, the “Flowers and Fruit” in 
the Coburn bequest, and the vivid “Still 
Life with Apples” which formed the center 
of the Lizzie Bliss Collection. Equally 
great in landscape, Cézanne’s development 
may be traced from the early “Auvers” 
(Coburn Collection) through the “Road 


save 
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to Auvers,” lent by John Nicholas Brown 9 
of Providence, to the later examples bor- § 


rowed through the generosity of Smith 
College, Marie Harriman, and Knoedler 
and Co., as well as the “L’Estaque,” be. 
quest of the late Martin A. Ryerson. 
The figure-pieces and compositions of the 
master will be represented by the “Card 
Players,” lent by Stephen C. Clark, of 
New York, one of the most notable of the 
series dealing with this subject. 


re 


Single } 


figures from the Bliss, Bakwin, and Lewi- } 
. ‘ ° a 7 
sohn Collections, and two wonderful fig- 9 


ures in blue, one lent by A. Conger 
Goodyear and the other by Knoedler and 
Co., will further display Cézanne’s power. 
“The Bathers,” from Mrs. R. R. Me. 
Cormick, is guaranteed to give anyone a 
new idea of the artist’s range. All in all, 
the splendid group of this artist’s work 
(some seventeen canvases are included) is 


bound to be one of the sensations of the 


show. 
MANET AND RENOIR 

Two great artists who followed in the 

French tradition but revitalized it are 

Manet and Renoir, combined into one large 

gallery. 


is already represented in the Institute by 
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Manet’s early style which grew | 
directly out of his study in the museums J 


—r ie 


such works as the two “Philosophers” and J 


the “Christ Mocked.” 
son” (lent by Mrs. R. E. Danielson), the 
“Boulogne Roadstead” and “The Race 
Course at Longchamp” show the painter 
gradually adopting the out-of-door painting 
and blurred effects of Monet; these are in 
full power in such a work as “The Journal 
Illustré”’ (Coburn bequest). Two remark- 
able Manets, formerly in the H. O. Have- 
meyer Collection, are lent by Horace 
Havemeyer and Mr. and Mrs. J. Watson 
Webb of New York. 

Renoir’s great composition, “The Canoe- 
ists’ Breakfast,” one of the treasures of 
The Phillips Memorial Gallery, Washing- 
ton, D. C., will face the beautiful “Moulin 
de la Galette” lent by John Hay Whitney 
of New York. The “Bather” (Durand- 
Ruel) and the early “Diana, the Huntress 
(lent from The Chester Dale Collection 
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“VENUS AND THE LUTE PLAYER” BY TITIAN (VENETIAN, 1477-1576). 


CAREER, WILL BE SHOWN IN THIS 


show that no one in the century could 
surpass Renoir in the painting of the nude. 
Portraits of both artists (that of Manet 
by Fantin-Latour, that of Renoir by his 
pupil André) will add a note of biograph- 
ical interest to this remarkable gallery. Of 
course, the most significant examples from 
the group of fifteen Renoirs belonging to 
the Institute will be shown, among them 
“The Two Little Circus Girls” (Palmer 
Collection) and “On the Terrace” (Co- 
burn bequest). From Mrs. Martin A. 
Ryerson’s collection comes the radiant, 
“At the Piano,” a work of Renoir’s full 
Impressionist period too rarely seen in 
Chicago. 


Gaucuin, SEuRAT, Toutouse-LAuTREC 


rhree great masters of the later nine- 


teenth century, Gauguin, Seurat and 


LENT BY DUVEEN BROTHERS 
NEW YORK. THIS RECENTLY DISCOVERED WORK, AMONG THE MOST NOTABLE IN ALL OF THE ARTIST'S 


EXHIBITION FOR THE FIRST TIME 


Toulouse-Lautrec will share a single gal- 
lery. Thirteen canvases by the first will 
cover almost every phase of his original 
reaction to the Polynesian scene, “Mahana 
No Atua” (Birch-Bartlett), “Te Burao” 
(Winterbotham), “Tahiti Women and 
Children” (Birch-Bartlett), all from the 
Institute, will be amplified by such strik- 
ing paintings as the “Tahitian Mary,” 
(Adolph Lewisohn Collection, New York) 
and the “Two Tahitians” (William 
Church Osborn, New York). The “Sun- 
flowers” of Mrs. R. R. McCormick of 
Chicago and the “Autrefois” of Gilbert E. 
Fuller of Boston show Gauguin not only as 
a great decorative artist exploring primitive 
motifs, but as painting they will hold their 
own with other important pictures in the 
exhibit. 

The Institute already owns some of the 








“CARD PLAYERS” BY PAUL CEZANNE (FRENCH, 1839-1906) 
LENT BY STEPHEN C. CLARK, NEW YORK 


“Qi. ee. ae 





“TOILET OF A BRIDE” BY GUSTAVE COURBET (FRENCH 1819-1877) 
LENT BY SMITH COLLEGE MUSEUM OF ART 














“THE 


“PORTRAIT OF HIS MOTHER” BY WHISTLER (AMERICAN, 1834-1903) 
LENT BY THE LOUVRE MUSEUM, PARIS 





CANOEISTS’ BREAKFAST,” BY AUGUSTE RENOIR (FRENCH, 1841-1919) 
LENT BY THE PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GALLERY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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best of the brilliantly designed and drawn 
work of Toulouse-Lautrec, painter of the 
night-life of Paris, and one of the most 
original artists of the century. “The Dance 
at the Moulin de la Galette,” and “At 
the Moulin Rouge” Lautrec never sur- 
passed; “The Circus Fernando” and “The 
Opera Messalina” show characteristically 
mordant reactions to the tinsel of the 
circus ring and the pomposities of grand 
opera. 

Seurat’s masterpiece, “A Sunday on the 
Grande Jatte,” will occupy the middle of 
one wall. This important work—the 
nucleus of the Birch-Bartlett gallery—is a 
magnificent exposition of all the qualities 
that went to make Seurat’s art a profound, 
harmonious and moving expression. In 
this painting the young artist not only de- 
signed a composition of remarkable subtlety 
and beauty, he managed to give to his 
drastically simplified figures the very at- 
mosphere of life. No exposition of nine- 
teenth century painting would be complete 
without Seurat; canvas could better 
illustrate his special achievement. 


no 


Van GoGH AND HENRI RousseAu 


Another gallery will be given over to the 





“BOY ON THE RAM” BY GOYA (SPANISH, 1746- 


1828). LENT BY MR. AND MRS, CHAUNCEY 


MCCORMICK, CHICAGO 
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work of Vincent van Gogh and Henri 
Rousseau. Rousseau’s unique contribution 
of exact painting with imaginative design 
will be represented by the Birch-Bartlett 
“Waterfall,” supplemented by “The 
Jungle” (lent by Mrs. Patrick Hill to the 
Winterbotham Collection) and “Exotic 
Landscape” from Mrs. R. R. McCormick. 

Van Gogh’s brilliant art, particularly 
his last period at Arles and Saint-Rémy, 
will be fully shown, but there is the at- 
tractive “Montmartre,” with its suggestion 
of Manet and Sisley to recall the fact that 
at one time he painted in Paris with a 
cooler palette and more restraint. The 
group will not only contain such famous 
examples as the Institute’s “Bedroom at 
Arles” and “La Berceuse,” but the “Young 
Girl” (from The Chester Dale Collection), 
“The Postman” (lent by Robert Treat 
Paine, 2nd., Boston), the “Public Gar- 
dens” (Phillips Memorial Gallery, Wash- | 


ington, D. C.), and “The House on the } 


Crau” (A. Conger Goodyear). Among 
others to be shown the “White Roses” 
(lent by The Marie Harriman Gallery, 
New York) and “Landscape with Boats” 
(M. Knoedler and Co.,) and “Street in 
St. Rémy: The Pavers” (Miss Dorothy 
Sturges) are all superb examples. In addi- 
tion there will be one of van Gogh’s copies 
(not really a copy, but a translation) of 
Millet’s “First Steps,” lent by Julius 
Oppenheimer, New York. 


MATISSE AND PIcaAsso 


Matisse and Picasso, the two continuers 
of the tradition of the nineteenth century 
with the new experiments of the twentieth 
will be combined in a gallery. Matisse’s 
exquisite, flowing design and strange, ex- | 
hilarating color will be revealed in suc! 
canvases as “Decorative Composition” and } 
“Harmony in Yellow,” both lent by Piérre 
Matisse, New York, and in the “Interior 
(Cone Collection, Baltimore) and “Carni- 
val at Nice” (Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Coe 
Cleveland). Works like the ‘White! 
Plumes” (lent by Stephen C. Clark of 
New York) and the “Woman Before an 
Aquarium” (Birch-Bartlett), and the earl; 
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“Pont St. Michel” (M. Knoedler and 
Co.,) display the artist in his soberer man- 
ner; “Still-Life: Histoires Juives” (lent 
by Samuel S. White III) and a flower- 
piece, from Robert H. Tannahill of 
Detroit, reiterate the fact that no one in 
our day can give more charm or elegance 
to the painting of objects than Matisse. 
Picasso’s early period, the years in which 
he experimented with “blue,” “white,” and 
“pink” harmonies, will be exceedingly well 
shown. (Picasso’s abstract art will be ex- 
hibited in an international gallery given 
over to this development.) Such remark- 
able works as “The Woman with a Fan” 
(Marie Harriman Gallery), “Figures in 
Pink” (lent by Leonard C. Hanna, Jr., of 
Cleveland), ““The Toilette” (Albright Art 
Gallery, Buffalo) and “Le Gourmet” 
(Josef Stransky), show Picasso in the role 
of a highly accomplished stylist. “The 
Woman in White” (here lent by The 
Trustees of the Bliss Estate in co-operation 
with The Museum of Modern Art) rep- 
resents return to the classical 
after many years of cubist experiment. A 
few pieces of sculpture by both artists are 


Picasso’s 


included. 
AMERICAN PAINTING 
That the public may balance French and 
American achievements, an_ exhibition 
paralleling the masters of France of the 
last century has been arranged from paint- 
ings by artists of the United States. 


A gallery of distinguished American 
portraits of the Colonial and Federal 
periods, including significant works by 
Copley and Stuart and attractive ex- 


amples of the art of Ralph Earl, Hesselius, 
Feke and several others will introduce the 
sequence. 

In the selection of nineteenth century 
American work, the desire has been to 
show the greatest artists in more than a 
single example, so that the public may be- 
come more familiar with their art. Thus 
Albert P. Ryder, the “American mystic” 
whose strange and poetic “visions” give him 
a high place, will be represented by several 
works. ‘Typical of his feeling for moon- 
light and the sea is the “Marine” in the 





Martin A. Ryerson Collection; this will be 
supplemented by Ryder’s fantasy, ‘Death 
on the Pale Horse,” lent by the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, and by two paintings, 
“Diana’s Hunt” and “Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard,” lent by Ralph Cudney of 
Chicago. 

The sober realist, Thomas Eakins, is 
already known to Chicago through 
“Music,” a double portrait of his mature 
years. At times he comes close to the 
great Dutch masters of the seventeenth 
century; the canvas “Addie,” lent by the 
Pennsylvania Museum of Art, has some- 
thing of Rembrandt’s penetrative feeling, 
as well as more than a bit of his grasp of 
the subject. A sketch for “The Pathetic 
Song,” lent by the Babcock Gallery, New 
York, will supplement other works. 

Winslow Homer, another American who 
looked hard at nature and painted her in 
varying moods but always with realistic 
intensity, will be particularly well shown. 
“The Herring Net,” a brilliant painting 
lent by Mrs. Martin A. Ryerson, may be 
with “The Look 


studied in comparison 





MOTHER” BY 
LENT FROM 
COLLECTION, NEW YORK 


CHARDIN 
A PRIVATE 


“THE INDUSTRIOUS 
(FRENCH, 1699-1779). 
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Out—‘All’s Well’ ” from the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, which some critics have 
claimed as Homer’s masterpiece. “On the 
Lee Shore,” sent by The Museum of Art, 
Rhode Island School of Design, is one of 
his most profound marines, while a group 
of deft and vigorous water colors of the 
sea and the Adirondacks (included in the 
Ryerson bequest) show Homer equally at 
home in another medium. 

One of the aims in choosing works by 
John Singer Sargent is to throw into 
relief his qualities as an artist. “Too much 
has been said of him as a painter; he was 
much more than the facile, swift manipu- 
lator of oil paint which his society portraits 
often show. “Mrs. Charles Gifford Dyer,” 
from the Institute’s own collection—a pic- 
ture which has recently been seen in the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, 
where it aroused great interest—and the 
“Robert Louis Stevenson,” lent by Mrs. 
Payne Whitney of New York, show that in 
portraiture he could achieve incisive, re- 
strained characterization as well as paint 
silks and satins with consummate skill. The 
“Egyptian Girl,” lent from the 
Deering collection, has 
been exhibited the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition in 1915. This, along with a 
canvas of an “Orchestra Rehearsal,” from 
the collection of Mr. and Mrs. Chauncey 
McCormick, show Sargent as much more 
versatile than is ordinarily supposed. 

Whistler’s “Mother,” from the Louvre 
Museum, Paris, is bound to be the center 
of one of the large galleries devoted to 
American painting. There will be several 
other examples by him, including a charm- 
ing sketch “In the Studio” and a character- 
istic “Nocturne, Southampton Waters,” 
from the Institute’s own collection. Mary 
Cassatt, the one American woman to win 
a place along with Degas and Manet in 
French esteem, will be capitally shown by 
“At the Opera,” a superb piece of design 
and painting lent by The Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, and the “Girl Combing Her 
Hair,” from the Chester Dale Collection, 
New York. Of this latter picture Degas 
himself remarked, “It has style” and it is 


famous 
Charles seldom 


since 
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said no comment ever pleased Miss Cassatt 
more. “The Toilet,” painted in 1894 and 
the property of the Institute is one of the 
artist’s most sympathetic studies of mother 
and child. 

A number of single distinguished works— 
in many cases the most famous examples 
by an artist—will be included. To this 
class belongs Duveneck’s “Whistling Boy,” 
a painting which approaches Hals in the 
swing of its brushwork and Rembrandt in 
the depth and richness of color. It comes 
to the exhibition through the courtesy of 
the Cincinnati Art Museum. One of 
Blakelock’s chief works which 
little seen is “The Vision of Life,” the 
property of Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. 
Worcester; this attractive canvas with its 
glowing color and wraith-like figures shows 
Romantic American painting at its best. 
Inness’ “Coast of Cornwall,” also lent by 
Mr. and Mrs. Worcester, reveals this 
master as the continuer of Turner in large- 


has _ been 


ness and mistiness of effect; it, and the 
severe but strongly patterned “Storm” (in 
the Edward Butler Collection of the Art 
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Institute), and “Moonlight on Passama- | 


quoddy Bay” (Ryerson Collection) will 
show one of our great landscapists at his 
best. 

Twacht- 


Maurice and 


man—two men who made original use of 


Prendergast 


the Impressionist doctrines of heightened 
color and light—will add a decorative note 
to the sobriety of American realism and 
tonal painting. The late Arthur B. Davies 
belongs somewhat to their tradition; the 
Institute examples are supplemented by the 
“Ttalian Landscape” lent by the Trustees 
of the Estate of Miss Lizzie Bliss of New 
York. George Bellows is 
the sincere and sympathetic portrait of his 
“Nother” owned by the Institute. There 
will be added other typical examples by 
him, “The Stag at Sharkey’s,” one of his 
most smashing records of the prize-ring 
from The Cleveland Museum of Art, and 
the lyrical “Picnic” belonging to The 
Adolph Lewisohn Collection, New York 
which round out the picture of Bellows as 
an authentic American painter. 
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AMERICAN CONTEMPORARY 


Seven galleries will be given over to the 
showing of contemporary painting by 
Americans. This exhibit will be slightly 
retrospective in character and only one 
work by each artist will be shown. Various 
museums, as well as private collectors, art- 
dealers and the artists themselves have 
co-operated in this group. In every case 
an attempt has been made to choose an out- 
standing 
example, 
whether or 
not such a 
work is of re- 
cent execu- 
tion. In fact 
some of the 
most interest- 
ing paintings 
in this divi- 
sion will go 
back to the 
early nine- 
teen hun- 
dreds, making 
a link with 
the artists of 
the preceding 
decades. The 
contemporary 
American 
section will 
include a gen- 


“ARISTOTLE” BY REMBRANDT (DUTCH, 1606-1669). LENT BY 
DUVEEN BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


erous repre- 
sentation of 
works by important Chicagoans. 


INTERNATIONAL CONTEMPORARY 


Impossible as it is to assemble a com- 
plete or representative survey of European 
painting entirely from American sources, 
the visitor who enters the galleries given 
over to contemporary foreign painting will 
see a number of stimulating works by 
artists of France, Italy, Germany, Eng- 
land, Switzerland, Poland, Norway, Spain, 
Russia, Mexico and Czechoslovakia. Der- 
ain, Bonnard, Vuillard, Segonzac, Du- 
fresne will be among those standing for 





France; a gallery given over to twentieth- 
century German art and containing strong 
and stirring work by Otto Dix, Beckmann, 
Jawlensky, Pechstein, Hofer and others, 
promises to be one of the most vital in the 
whole sequence. From Italy, Carena and 
Casorati; from England, Augustus John, 
Dod Proctor and John Nash; Marc Chag- 
all, Jacques Shapiro, for Russia; Anglada, 
Junyer for Spain; one can see that this 
division will not be lacking in lively aspect. 
Diego Rivera, 
one of the 
artists most 
in the public 
eye at the mo- 
ment, will be 
represented 
by an attrac- 
tive Mexican 
decoration, 
“The Rivals” 
(lent anony- 
mously ). 


ABSTRACT 

GALLERY 

The final 
painting gal- 
lery in the 
sequence will 
be given 
over to “ab- 
stractions.” 
This gallery 
is interna- 
tional in 
character and will include most of the im- 
portant inventors of non-representational 
works of our century. Highly controversial 
as many of these works are, they represent 
the one new approach to art which our cen- 
tury has so far discovered. Picasso, Kan- 
dinsky, Léger, Souverbie, Lurcat, Miro, 
Survage, Gleizes, Picabia are a. few of 
those shown. The great sensation of the 
Armory Show, “The Nude Descending the 
Stairs,” by Marcel Duchamp is lent by Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter Arnesberg, Hollywood, 
California. About thirty abstract works 
in all will be shown. 
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SCULPTURE IN THE EXHIBITION 


While nothing could be more desirable 
than to follow the exhibition of painting 
with a parallel showing of sculpture, such 
a scheme has been found impracticable. 
Not only are significant pieces of sculpture 
from many earlier periods lacking in 
American collections, but the transporta- 
tion of such examples as are available is al- 
most prohibitive. Sculpture, therefore, will 
be represented in its more contemporary 
Joined to the group of 
originals or casts of nineteenth-century 


phases alone. 


sculpture already in the 
portant pieces will be scattered through the 
corridors of the first and second floor and 
shown in certain of the contemporary gal- 
leries. Maillol, Bourdelle, Rodin, Jane 
Poupeiet and Despiau will be among the 
French sculptors represented; from Ger- 
many, Lehmbruck, Belling, Di Fiori, Bar- 
lach, Kolbe. Others of international 
importance to be included are Mestrovic 
Milles, Kai Nielsen, Epstein. In_ the 
American section, there will be shown 3 
number of works by leading American 
contemporaries. 


“LEONARDO DA VINCI” AT THE GOODMAN THEATRE 


EONARDO DA VINCI, heretofore 
relegated to the museums or to mono- 
graphs by learned critics, has been of 

late an object of exacting investigation by 
literary men and psychoanalysts. It re- 
mained only for the theatre to discover him 
and so it has. On April 24, “Leonardo da 
Vinci,” a play by Maurice Gnesin, will 
make its first appearance on the stage of 
the Goodman Theatre. Dr. Gnesin is best 
known to Chicago as Director of the Good- 
man, but he studied playwriting under Pro- 
fessor Baker as well. 

“Leonardo da Vinci” is the sixth play of 
the Members’ There will be an 
extra production, however, opening May 
22nd and run- 
ning through 
May 26th. 
This play is 
Philip Barry’s 
“yy, &2 rie 
Bound,” a 
witty, _ lively 
comedy, offer- 


Series. 


ing quite the 
proper note to 
end an unusu- 
ally successful 
season. Philip 
Barry is, 
without 
doubt, the 
most impor- 


tant writer of MAITLAND F. 





“PROCESSION OF THE MAGI” BY SASSETTA (SIENESE 1392-1450) 
GRIGGS COLLECTION, NEW YORK 


social comedy in the contemporary Amer 
ican theatre. “Holiday,” “White Wings 
“The Animal Kingdom,” “Tomorrow an 
Tomorrow” have made his reputation 
secure for many years to come, but “Paris 
Bound” is without question better than 
most of these and as entertaining as the 
best. 

Members who send in or present cou- 
pons No. 6 in exchange for “Leonardo da 
Vinci” will receive the tickets and the cov- 
pons properly stamped. 
use the coupons again in 
tickets for “Paris Bound.” 
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A SPECIAL PRINT EXHIBITION FOR 
“A CENTURY OF PROGRESS” 


Arts which opens June 1, 1933, The 

Print Department will present 
two special collections, “Prints by Old 
Masters,” and “A Century of Progress in 
Print Making,” assembled from the Insti- 
tute’s own portfolios and supplemented by 
loans from important public and private 
sources in the United States. 

The woodcut, the earliest form of print, 
will be traced from the early fifteenth cen- 
tury, when it was associated with crude 
pictures of saints or used as designs for 
playing cards, through its progress both in 
single sheet cut and as book illustration, 
until it reaches a superb culmination in the 
work of Holbein and Diirer in the early six- 
teenth century. Prints by Baldung, Cranach, 
Wechtlin, Lucas van Leyden, Holbein, 
and Diirer will illustrate this development. 

(As a background, a small group of 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth century 
illuminated manuscripts from the famous 
collection of C. Lindsay Ricketts of Chi- 
cago will be shown.) 

Engraving, the next process in point of 
time, will be traced step by step in Ger- 
many, beginning with the rare examples by 
the Master of the Playing Cards, Master 
E. §., Schongauer and others, who made 
definite contributions, to this art which 
again reached its greatest expression in 
Diirer. The 
Netherlands 
(represented 
by the Master 


Dis the Exhibition of the Fine 


I A M of 
Zwolle and 
Lucas van 


Leyden), 
France (by 
Duvet and his 
followers to 
the portraits 
in line en- 
graving in the 
seventeenth 
century), 
Italy (by the 


“RUE TRANSNONAIN,” 


SHOWN 





LITHOGRAPH BY 
IN THE CENTURY OF PROGRESS PRINT EXHIBITION 


early niello prints, through Pollaiuolo, 
Mantegna, Zoan Andrea and Marcantonio 
Raimondi), all these parallel developments 
to be studied in this division. 

Etching, which began early in the six- 
teenth century, will be shown in Diirer’s 
experiments, and in its later use by such 
masters as Hirschvogel, Lucas van Ley- 
den, Hollar, Callot, and Claude to its full 
flowering in the great etchings of Rem- 
brandt. 

In the rooms devoted to the nineteenth 
century, the past hundred years will be 
briefly reviewed. France early in this 
period takes the lead. The invention of 
lithography, late in the eighteenth century, 
introduced a great line and Delacroix, 
Isabey, Raffet, Ingres, Gavarni, Legros 
and especially Daumier produced magnifi- 
cent prints, while Toulouse-Lautrec and 
Forain carried on the tradition. The re- 
vival of etching in France will be repre- 
sented by Jacque, Meryon, Lalanne, and 
the Impressionists; English contributions 
will be shown by the work of Palmer, Cal- 
vert, Turner, and Haden, while contempo- 
rary etchers of Germany, Belgium, Sweden, 
and the United States will all be seen in 
some of their finest examples. 

A brief showing of contemporary work 
will serve to illustrate 
print-making and 
point the 
way to the 
future. The 
Century of 
Progress Ex- 
hibition will 
thus present 
in chronolog- 
ical sequence 
a comprehen- 
sive survey of 
creative and 
original work 
in the field of 


mediums 
thought in 


in all 
modern 


graphic arts 
HONORE pAuMIER ‘70M 1450 to 
1933. 








EXHIBITIONS 


January 15—May 15—Japanese Surimono (Cards for Special Occasions) from the 


Clarence Buckingham Collection. Gallery H5. 

February 1—May 1—Prints and Drawings by Dutch and Flemish Masters. Aquatints 
by Mary Cassatt. Engravings and Woodcuts by Diirer. Prints of Ornament 
Selection of Drawings from the Leonora Hall Gurley Memorial Collection. Shops 
and Doorways in Etching and Lithography by James McNeil Whistler from the 
Clarence Buckingham Collection. Recent Accessions in Modern French Prints 
Reproductions of Drawings by Toulouse-Lautrec from the Mr. and Mrs. Lew 
Larned Coburn Memorial Collection. Galleries 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 18a, and 19. 

\Vlarch 16—April 30—Annual Exhibition by Students of the School of the Art Institute 
Galleries G52-60. 

March 27—May 25—Exhibition of Persian and other Oriental Rugs from the Colle 
tion of Nellie Ballard White. Galleries H6, 9, and 10. 
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June 1—October 31—Two Centuries of Japanese Prints from the Clarence Buckingham 


Collection. Gallery H5. 
Exhibition of Japanese Prints by Modern Artists from the Clarence Buckinghan 
Collection. Gallery Ho. 

June 1—October 31—Exhibition of Prints by Old Masters. A Century of Progress 
in Print Making. Galleries 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18 and 19. 

June 1—October 31—A Century of Progress—Loan Exhibition of the Fine Arts. ll 
second floor Galleries. 

June 1—October 31—Objects for the Permanent Collection of Special Interest t 
Children, Including Dolls, Miniature Objects, Prints, Sculpture, and Cases II- 
lustrating Various Art Processes. The Children’s Museum. 


June 1—October 31—Exhibition of German, French, Spanish and American Glass of 


ee 


the 18th, 19th and 2oth centuries. Gallery Gro. Exhibition of Faience of the Italian | 


Renaissance from the Mr. and Mrs. Martin A. Ryerson Collection. Gallery Gs 
A Loan Collection of Lace. Anonymous. Velvets and Brocades from the Mr. and 


Mrs. Martin A. Ryerson Collection. Galleries 41, 42, 43. Exhibition of Metal ! 


work and Crystal: Ecclesiastica from the 12th century onward. Gallery H3. 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO PRESENTS 
A SERIES OF SUNDAY ARTISTS’ CONCERTS 
Marcu 12 To May 14 
Auspices Mu Put Epstton (Mu Iora CHaprter) 
NATIONAL Honorary Musica Sorority 
3:15 P.M. 4:30 P.M. Admission 25 cents 


Robert Macdonald, pianist, will appear April 16th with the assistance of other artists and 
on April 23rd a recital by Flora Waalkes, soprano, who also will be assisted by a pianist 
and violinist. 

The Ludwig Becker Violinists, an aggregation of forty in the orchestra with four violit 
soloists and Jeuel Prosser, contralto, is scheduled for April 30th. 

The program of May 7th has not been definitely arranged and on May 14th there will 
be a special program of all Bohemian Music. The soloists, among others, will include Jessie 
Zeman LeGros, soprano, in Folk Songs, and excerpts from “The Bartered Bride” of Smetana 
while Helen Frish Cunat, pianist, will present several compositions of native Bohemian 
composers. 
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CENTURY OF PROGRESS EXPOSITION 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS—THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


GALLERY TOURS FOR CHILDREN 


Conducted by Miss Helen F. Mackenzie, Curator of the Children’s Museum 


During the Fair from June ist to October 31st, 1933 


A gallery tour through the galleries every week day at 11:00 o’clock to point out things 


APRIL 


May 


of special interest to children up to fifteen years of age. 
The fee is 10 cents per person 


PROGRAM OF DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON FREE TO MEMBERS 


OF THE ART INSTITUTE 
A. PRACTICAL LESSONS IN HOME DECORATION 
Monpays, 1:30 P.M. REPEATED AT 7:00 P.M. Fullerton Hall. 
(A series of displays arranged with the assistance of Mr. George Buebhr.) 
3—Color Schemes for the Home and Garden (chalk talk). Mr. Watson. 10.—The 
Design of the Garden (stereopticon). Mrs. Annette Hoyt Flanders. 17—Rugs and 
How to Know Them (stereopticon). Mr. George Buehr. 24.—Rugs from Persia 
and the Near East. (Display by Pushman Brothers Company.) Mr. Garabed T. 
Pushman. 
1—Where Are We in Furniture? Mr. Watson. 8—Converting the Winter Abode 
Into a Summer Home. Mr. Watson. 15-—Six Rules for Flower Arrangement. Mr, 
Watson. 22—Shades and Awnings and How to Manage Them. Mr. Watson. 29— 
Living Out of Doors in the City. Mr. Watson. 
B. EVENING SKETCH CLASS 
Mownpays, 5:45 TO 7:00 P.M. Fullerton Hall. 
Mr. Watson and Mr. Buehr. This is a class for those who have never tried to draw, 


and a practice hour for accomplished artists. Sketching materials are supplied at a 
nominal cost. April 3 through May 29. 


APRIL 


May 


APRII 


May 


May 


C. GALLERY TALKS IN THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 
THURSDAYS, 12:15 TO 12:45 NOON. REPEATED AT 7:00 P.M. 
6—Modern Art in the Martin A. Ryerson Loan Collection. Mr. Watson. 13—The 
Gothic Room. George Buehr. 20—The Gunsaulus Wing. Mrs. Bertha Alling 
Brown. 27—How to Know Blackstone Hall. Mr. Watson. 
4—Our Period Rooms; A Promenade. Mr. Buehr. 11—The Milles Fountain and 
Swedish Art. Mr. Watson. 18—Sculpture, 400 B.c. and 1933. Mr. Watson. 
25—An Approach to the Century of Progress. Mr. Watson. 
D. THE ENJOYMENT OF ART 
(Stereopticon lectures, with correlated music.) 
THURSDAYS, 2:30 P.M. REPEATED AT 8:00 P.M. Fullerton Hall. 

6—Monsalvat. Mr. Watson. 13—Japanese Gardens. Mrs. Lucy Fletcher Brown. 

20—Taste: How to Know What You Like. Mr. George Buehr. 27—Ari in the 

New American Life. Mr. Watson. 

A Pre-Survey of the Art of the Exposition. Miss Helen Parker. 11—The Sea 
in Painting and in Music. Mr. Watson. 18—European Fairs Since 1923. Mr. 
Watson. 

25—America’s World's Fairs, Past and Present. Mr. Watson. 

E. SKETCH CLASS FOR AMATEURS 
FRIDAYS, 10:15 A.M. TO 12:00 M. Fullerton Hall. 
Mr. Watson assisted by Mr. Buehr. This class continues the work of the past three 





4 


vears but is also open to those who have never attempted self-expression through drawing. 
Criticisms are given weekly and homework assigned and credited. Sketching materials 
are supplied at a nominal cost. Each class is a complete lesson. April 7 through May 26. 
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DEPARTMENT OF MUSEUM INSTRUCTION 


Informal lectures on various subjects are offered by the Department of Museum Instrue- 
tion. A ticket for twelve lectures (five dollars) may be used for any of the series, with the 
exception of the classes for which a special fee is charged. 

The following subjects will be offered during April and May, with Miss Helen Parker 
as instructor unless otherwise stated: 

THE PERMANENT COLLECTIONS. Mownpays aT 11:00. Gallery talks on the Ar 
Institute collections. 

A SURVEY OF ART. Mownpays AT 6:15. An art appreciation course based om a survey 
of art as illustrated in the permanent collections of the Art Institute. 

THE HISTORY OF ART. TuveEspAys FROM 6:30 TO 8:00. The third quarter of a survey 
course, stressing Italian art of the Renaissance. Fee for the quarter is $7.00, which ma 
be paid in installments. 


SKETCH CLASS FOR NON-PROFESSIONALS. WEDNESDAYS FROM 10:00 TO 12:00. A 


PO ON 


~ 


an 


class offered for those who wish to draw or paint from the costumed model and stil] life. J 


Any medium may be used and no previous experience is necessary. Mrs. Burnham 
Instructor. Fee $8.00, which may be paid in installments. 


ART CENTERS OF FRANCE. WeEpwNEspAys AT 11:00. Illustrated lectures on the archi 
tecture, painting, and sculpture that one would see in visiting Paris and the provinces 
Miss Helen Mackenzie, Lecturer. 

COLOR. WEDNESDAYS 1:30 TO 3:30. A course for developing a more discriminating use 
and enjoyment of color. Illustrated with experiments in water color and examples of 
fine color in the Art Institute collections. No knowledge of drawing is necessary. 

THE HISTORY OF ART. Fripays aT 11:00. The same as the Tuesday evening course 
except that the lectures give no credit, and are of one hour duration. 

HALF HOURS IN THE GALLERIES. Saturpays aT 9:15. A series of gallery tours for 
children, planned to help children to understand and enjoy the Art Institute collections 
They all start from the Children’s Museum. First tour on April 1. Free to all children 
Miss Mackenzie, Lecturer. 

OTHER EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES. Talks in the galleries for clubs by special 
appointment. Instruction for school groups who wish to visit the Institute either for a 
general survey of the collections cr for a study of some particular field. Guide service for 
visitors. 


GALLERY TOURS AND GUIDE SERVICE FOR THE CENTURY 
OF PROGRESS EXHIBITION 


The Century of Progress Exhibition will be of such importance and scope that many 
visitors will wish to see it under guidance. Accordingly the Art Institute offers the fol- 
lowing gallery tours and guide service from June 1 to November 1, 1933: 


A GENERAL Tour through the galleries of the exhibition every week day at 
9:30 A.M. 

A Lecture in the galleries on a selected section of the exhibition every week 
day at 11:00 A.M. The subjects for the week will be announced on the bulletin 
board in the main lobby. 

A GENERAL Tour on Sunday afternoons at 1:00 P.M. (and evenings if the 
building is open). 

Tue Fee for all gallery tours is TWENTY-FIVE CENTS per person. 
PrivATE GUIDE SERVICE at any time; preferably by appointment in advance. 
One dollar per hour for one or two persons. Additional persons fifty cents each. 
PrivaTE Groups may be formed upon request for more detailed study of the 
collections. 


Miss HELten Parker, Head of the Department of Museum Instruction, is in charge 
of all gallery tours. She will be assisted by Miss HELEN BarsALoux. 
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THE RESTAURANT 


The Cafeteria is open every day except Sunday from 11 to 4:45 o'clock. On Sunday 
the hours are 12:15 to 8 o’clock. Arrangement for parties and luncheons may be made 
with Miss Aultman. 

SPECIAL OFFER TO MEMBERS: Coupon ticket books in amounts of $1.00 and 
$3.00 are now on sale to members at a reduced price of 10%, making the cost of these 
books respectively $.90 and $2.70. 


CLASSES OF THE JAMES NELSON RAYMOND LECTURE FUND 
FOR CHILDREN OF MEMBERS AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


SATURDAYS AT 11:15 A.M. Fullerton Hall. Mr. Watson and Mr. Buehr. 

April 1—Drawing the City in Pencil (demonstration). 8—Pencil Drawings and Etchings 
(stereopticon). 315—Pen and Ink, and Wash Drawing (demonstration), 22— 
Drawings by the Great Masters (stereopticon). 29—First Steps in Water Color 
Painting (demonstration). 

May 6—Great Water Color Painters (stereopticon). 13—Sketching the Century of 
Progress (demonstration). 20—Art at the Century of Progress (stereopticon). 


CENTURY OF PROGRESS LECTURE PROGRAM 


The Art Institute has arranged a special series of lectures in Fullerton Hall in connec- 
tion with the “Century of Progress Exhibition of the Fine Arts.” These lectures will relate 
to paintings and sculpture in the galleries, tracing, briefly and understandingly the history 
and significance of the works shown. The Membership Lecturers and the Art Institute Staff 
will be the speakers. The admission charge is twenty-five cents. The complete program 
(which will begin on June 1, 1933, and run during the exhibition) will be announced in 
the official catalogue and on bulletin boards. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE TO MEMBERS 

Feeling that its members, must, first of all, be acquainted with the exhibition, the Art 
Institute has made special arrangements to present the first week’s lectures free to members 
and their immediate families. (All others twenty-five cents each.) The following program 
announces the lectures from June 1, 1933 to June 7, inclusive. No special reservations can 
be made and members are advised to come early. After June 7, all admissions will be 
twenty-five cents each. Membership tickets must be shown at the entrance. 


CENTURY OF PROGRESS LECTURE PROGRAM FOR MEMBERS OF THE ART 
INSTITUTE—FREE TO MEMBERS AND THEIR IMMEDIATE FAMILIES. 


50-minute lectures in Fullerton Hall—June 1 to 7, inclusive. 


Thursday, June 1 
12: 15—SCIENCE PAVES THE WAY FoR ART 


Art Epochs Following Discoveries and Inventions...... Dudley Crafts Watson 
2:00—Two THOUSAND YEARS OF EASTERN ART 

The Contribution of China and Japan................ Charles Fabens Kelley 
4:00—REALITY; ART AS AN APPRECIATION OF LIFE 

ee eer et Serer rrr ee rir George Buehr 
7:00—THE QUEST FOR BEAUTY 

The Italian Epic of the Renaissance................. Dudley Crafts Watson 


Friday, June 2 
10:00—A SKETCH CLASS FOR NOVICES 


Drawing from the Living Model...............1 Mr. Watson and Mr. Buehr 
12:15—WuHatT Is MopERN ArT? 

New Principles in 19th and 2oth Century Painting...... Daniel Catton Rich 
2:00—ART FOR CHILDREN 

Preparation for a Visit to the Exhibition................ Helen F. Mackenzie 
4:00—ONE HuUNpDRED YEARS OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING 

Seeing Nature with New Eyes...........0.c.ssseseeee Dudley Crafts Watson 


Saturday, June 3 
12:15—THE ENJOYMENT OF MODERN PAINTING 


Ee ore err re eee ere ree rrr er Dudley Crafts Watson 
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2:00—Two CENTURIES OF JAPANESE PRINTS 
Helen C. Gunsaul 
4:00—THE ENJOYMENT OF MODERN SCULPTURE 
Form as a New Language Dudley Crafts Wats 
Sunday, June 4 
12:15—ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF PoRTRAIT PAINTING 
Painters of Surface and Painters of Men Dudley Crafts Wats@ 
2:00—TasTeE; How To Know WHat You LIKE 
Painters of the Present and Future George Bue 
4:00—MOopDERN ArT FROM PARIS TO THE GRAND CANYON 
Present Day Painters of Speed and Space Dudley Crafts Wats 
Monday, June 5 
12: 15—How To ENJoy THE PRIMITIVES 
Early Italian, Flemish, French, and Spanish Painting Daniel Catton Rig 
2:00—THE BEAUTIFUL Rooms WE Live IN 
Taste Past and Present in Interior Decoration Dudley Crafts Wats 
4:00—Two THOUSAND YEARS OF EASTERN ART 
The Contribution of China and Japan ..Charles Fabens Kell 
Tuesday, June 6 
12: 15—EMOTION; ART AS A REACTION TO LIFE 
IN Soo ac arial cynic nie Ais Kia ark Brace pie Reha hed WOT OAS AT George Bue 
2:00—THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS OF ART 
Umbrian, Florentine, Sienese, Venetian, and Modern Margaret E. Dag 
4:00—ForM; ArT As DESIGN 
Composers in Color George Bue 
Wednesday, June 7 
12:15—THE ENJOYMENT OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE 
The Log Cabin to the Electric Tower... Dudley Crafts W ats 
2:00—THE ARTS IN AMERICA ; 
1893 and 1933; The Five Arts, Then and Now Dudley Crafts Wats 
4:00—INSURGENT PAINTERS IN THE 19TH CENTURY 
Men with New Ideas Expressed in New Ways.............. Helen Park 
THE OFFICIAL CATALOGUE OF THE LOAN EXHIBITION OF TH 
FINE ARTS 
The Official Catalogue of the Century of Progress Exhibition will consist of two part 
Part I PAINTING AND SCULPTURE, including full notes on all exhibits and abe 
200 illustrations. Price $1.00. 
Part II. PRINTS (Old Master and Modern), with descriptions of important items a 
about fifty reproductions. Price $.50. Orders are now being taken for these import 
volumes. 


(SPANISH, 1900—) “DOG BARKING AT THE MOON,” BY JOAN 
MIRO, LENT BY A. E. GALLATIN 





